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of the system which he quite neglects, i.e., the possibility of regarding 
that which is essentially a time process sub specie aeternitatis. Lastly, 
the fact that there is really no criticism of the system, but simply a 
reproduction of it by the author, must be regarded as distinctly 
unfortunate. 

Another of the things passed over too easily is perhaps worthy of 
separate mention. This is Spinoza's doctrine of the ' eternity ' of the 
human soul (p. 184 et seq.), in its relation to the doctrine of personal 
immortality. This is one of the most difficult points in the Ethics, 
but its difficulty is not so much as suggested. The author makes 
abundantly plain that nothing like personal immortality could have 
been intended by Spinoza, but he does not attempt to explain the 
ambiguity of the philosopher's utterances on the subject. It is only 
fair to mention in this connection, however, that the author shows 
no sympathy with a mystical interpretation of Spinoza's doctrine, 
here or elsewhere. When obscurity is found in the book, it is due to 
a failure adequately to discuss metaphysical difficulties, not to a will- 
ingness to silence the reader's doubts with mouth-filling phrases. 

In short, M. Brunschvicg's book shows a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Spinoza, and is not in any sense a cheap or 
perfunctory piece of work. Although so largely a paraphrase, it is 
not a servile copy ; the author gives us nothing that he has not 
before made completely his own. But one's difficulty is to see for 
what class of readers the book is designed. For beginners it is far 
too dry and technical ; while the fact that it utterly ignores the liter- 
ature of Spinoza criticism, and gives only one interpretation of the 
most ambiguous parts of the system, can hardly fail to disqualify it 
for the use of advanced students. The same amount of time spent 
in reading the original would certainly be more profitably employed, 
and if a commentary be desired, there are several that are better. 

Ernest Albee. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind: translated from the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With five Introductory Essays. By 
William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1894. — pp. cciv, 202. 

The reviewing of this book as a contribution to historical and 
constructive philosophy would be a task that I should not willingly 
undertake. Psychology is an exacting mistress ; and six years of 
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almost exclusive devotion to her service have necessarily resulted for 
me in a lapse of familiarity with historical detail and of intimate 
acquaintance with current philosophical literature. I have not yet 
seen the new edition of Professor Wallace's translation of the Logic, 
or his Prolegomena to the Study of HegeFs Philosophy. But I propose, 
as the editors have requested, to examine the introductory Essays of 
this volume from the special point of view of modern psychology. 
Although the greater part of them is taken up with the elucidation of 
the Philosophie des Geistes, they contain a very definite pronounce- 
ment upon the present state and the outlook of psychology by Pro- 
fessor Wallace himself. 

Of the translation, then, I will only say that it is probably as good 
as an English translation of Hegel can be ; and that, while the Ger- 
man text must be very greatly preferred by those who can use it, the 
English rendering will be most valuable for students who are unable 
to cope with Hegel in the original, provided always that their study 
of it is controlled by some instructor to whom the German is familiar. 

Essay I — On the Scope of a Philosophy of Mind — is mainly expos- 
itory of Hegel, and expository in the right sense, — "lingering most 
on the points where Hegel has been briefest." Its first section, deal- 
ing with philosophy and the parts of philosophy, shows how Hegel 
attempted to combine criticism with system, and compares the Ency- 
clopedia with the Synthetic Philosophy. There follow discussions of 
the place of Ethics and Religion in the Mental Philosophy, and 
a brief justification of the use of the term "mind" as the equivalent 
of Geist. In all this there is, naturally, nothing for the critic, who 
knows so much less of Hegel than the author does, to lay hold of. 

Essay II treats of Aims and Methods of Psychology. Here we have 
a more individual deliverance of the writer's mind. And here, I 
think, there is room not only for criticism but, in cases, for correc- 
tion. The essay falls into four sections, the first of which considers 
psychology as a science and as a part of philosophy. Psychology 
(it is stated), if it is to accomplish anything valuable, must follow 
one of two roads. It must either imitate the practice of the physical 
sciences, or it must be affiliated to metaphysics. These alternatives, 
however, are surely alternatives rather for the psychologist than for 
psychology. It is a fact of experience that some men do their best 
work in the psychological laboratory, and others in the more subjec- 
tive field which goes by the general name of ' philosophy.' But the 
results are equally psychological in either case. Psychology is in 
the unique position that its metaphysics must be, if not one's general 
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metaphysics, at least that scientific metaphysics which stands nearest 
to and most markedly influences the general. This should be an 
advantage, — inasmuch as the metaphysics of psychology is exposed 
to constant scrutiny and revision by the professed metaphysician : a 
statement which cannot be made of the metaphysics of biology or 
physics. That there has been failure to recognize the truth is due 
partly to ' philosophic ' distrust of and aloofness from the methods 
and results of 'scientific' psychology, and partly, no doubt, to the im- 
patience of 'scientific' workers at this sceptical and superior attitude 
of 'philosophy.' Concessions must be made by both sides. If 
philosophy insists upon the two roads, and at the same time declares 
that the traveler upon the second will go farther (pp. lvi, lvii, lviii), 
she must not be surprised when the scientific psychologist refuses to 
admit her right to judgment in his own sphere, as peremptorily as 
would the physicist or the chemist in his laboratory. But I, for one, 
see no reason for the divorce of the methods. 

The presentment of Herbartism, given in the following section, is 
admirable ; as is also the discussion of the faculty-psychology and 
its critics in Section III. The reading of these paragraphs may be 
recommended to every student of psychology. It would, perhaps, 
have been useful to refer to Bacon and Descartes, as being upon the 
side of 'faculty.' If we may bracket together Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Condillac, and James Mill on the one side, it is not unfair 
to put these two names with that of Wolff upon the other. Ques- 
tions of psychology are, for Bacon, questions of substance and of 
faculty ; the faculties being connate with and inherent in the mind. 
And Descartes, despite his ' physical ' explanation of recollection, 
imagination, attention, etc., makes vicious use both of ' will ' and 
'understanding,' — particularly of 'will.' However, this is a minor 
point. 1 

The section on the Methods and Problems of psychology is less 
good ; for the reason, perhaps, that the writer is not in sympathy 
with the experimental movement. This movement, be it remem- 
bered, only began in 1879. Its mistakes have been many. But a 
good number of them have now been recognized ; and an attempt is 
being made, from the inside, to remedy them. At any rate, philoso- 
phy might afford to be generous. With Professor Wallace for her 

1 I notice that Professor Wallace employs (p. lxxiv) Romanes' word ' recept,' 
as the equivalent of what the Germans call Gesammtvorstellung or Allgemeinvor- 
stellung. The reasons for and against its use seem to me to be pretty evenly bal- 
anced. But here is a precedent. 
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mouthpiece, on the contrary, she fairly carps. For instance : Ana- 
tomical diagrams and discussions, he says, are not wanted in psy- 
chology. Here are two questions mixed. As introduction, they 
are, unfortunately, wanted ; the student's knowledge of them cannot 
be presupposed. Would that it could ! For not even the 'scientific ' 
psychologist regards them as psychological. On the other hand, as 
schematic representations of hypothetical processes, purporting to be 
the substrate of psychological, ' anatomical ' diagrams are, admittedly, 
not wanted. But the admission comes freely from within. Again : 
'experimental psychology,' 'physiological psychology,' and 'psycho- 
physics,' are terms " used with a considerable laxity of content." 
By whom ? Not by teachers and students of these subjects ; they 
could not afford to have loose definitions. Again: "so-called sci- 
ence " is radically obscure on the question of the " so-called relations 
of soul and body." As a matter of fact, "so-called science" accepts 
parallelism as a working hypothesis, and leaves the further investiga- 
tion of the question of relations to the philosophic psychologists. 
These last have, hitherto, produced no better principle ; when they 
do, it will take the place of parallelism in the laboratory. Again : 
we pile up numbers, without asking for their theoretical value. 
"Neither Estel nor Mehner have (sic) carried the problem of the 
time-sense a single step farther." The general statement is one that 
is frequently made by critics : it is on a par with the statement, also 
common enough, that experimental psychology has obtained results 
only in the sphere of sensation. True in particular instances, it can- 
not be substantiated in its general application. As for the special 
proposition, — that, in my opinion, is equally incorrect. The litera- 
ture of the time-sense is more than usually instructive to the psycho- 
logical student, just because there is development from contribution 
to contribution : because Mehner does progress beyond Estel. 1 
Again : the writer cites with approval Miinsterberg's statement that 
if experiments are " founded on far more theoretical considerations," 
their number "may be largely diminished." Well! the laws of 
probability have something to say to that, as we have lately seen. 
Again (p. lxxii) : in proportion as psychology has become experi- 
mental, it has "lost its native character, and thrown itself into the 
arms of physiology." If this were said to me in conversation, I 
should be tempted roundly to deny it, adducing evidence. Evidence 
cannot be adduced within the limits of a review. 

"We want a concept, concrete and real, of Man and of Mind." 
1 Both these writers published in 1885. 
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Certainly ; and we also want time, in which to develop this concept. 
In fact, Professor Wallace cannot be pleased. While in one breath 
he fully admits the difficulty of psychological observation (p. xc), 
and while he is well aware of the youth of the new psychological 
movement, in another he complains that so little has been done, and 
that little so scrappily. By way of positive advice we are told to be 
sparing of illustration, and of recourse to cognate sciences ; and to 
have always a pedagogical end-reference in our work. Finally, 
there are written out for the psychologist his "five good rules of 
etiquette" or "maxims of behavior." In the main, most excellent 
rules, too ; but, in the main, not novel. 

I have already outrun my space, and can do no more than mention 
the remaining contents of the volume. Essay III — On some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Ethics — has its sections entitled: Psychology and 
Epistemology ; Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; Psychology in Ethics, and An 
Excursus on Greek Ethics. Essay IV — Psychogenesis — treats of 
Primitive Sensibility; Anomalies of Psychical Life, and the Develop- 
ment of Inner Freedom. Essay V — Ethics and Politics — discusses 
Hegel as Political Critic, and the Ethics and Religion of the State. 
The first part of Essay III contains a great deal of valuable criticism 
of current psychological modes of thinking. The writer is far more 
at home, it seems to me, in his strictures upon 'philosophic' than in 
those upon ' scientific ' psychology ; though even here I cannot fol- 
low him throughout. In Essay IV it is hard to disentangle author 
and expositor ; but the latter appears to be in the ascendant. Pro- 
fessor Wallace underestimates, in § 2, the quantity and quality of 
psychological work upon hypnotism. 

All the essays are eminently readable. And, although I have 
offered above an adverse judgment upon a portion of No. II, I admit 
that the reading of this portion will be valuable to experimental psy- 
chologists : it will compel them to give a reason to themselves for the 
path that they are pursuing. Nos. II, III, and IV may be studied 
with advantage by every one who does his business in psychology. 

E. B. T. 

The Factors in Organic Evolution. A syllabus of a course of 
elementary lectures delivered in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1894. — pp. 149. 

Judging by the present syllabus, President Jordan's lectures must 
deal interestingly with an interesting subject. But, though it may 



